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By the time you read this article the General President will be in 
Portland attending the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. He will then visit other cities where we have local unions, 
going as far as Los Angeles. If you should not receive an immediate 
answer to a communication addressed to the General President dur- 
ing the month of October, you will understand that he is away from 
headquarters and will take up your letter just as soon as he returns. 





The condition of our International Union is quite encouraging. 
At the present time our funds are continually increasing, we have no 
members now on strike, and in every respect the International is in a 
healthy and encouraging position. 


A charter for a Joint Council has been restored to the local unions 
in Greater New York. Some time ago the charter of the Joint Council 
in New York was taken away by the International Executive Board 
because conditions obtained within the Council which were not consid- 
ered helpful to our organization. The conditions obtaining were due 
mainly to the acts of certain individuals who are not at the present 
time connected with our unions in New York City. The charter has 
been restored because every local union in New York City at the 
present time is going along in splendid shape. 
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SERF LAW ADVOCATES RE- 
VERT TO INJUNCTION 


PROCESS 
COMMITTEE ap- 
pointed by the 
American Bar As- 
sociation to draft 
a uniform com- 
pulsory labor law 
for the various 
states has re- 
ported that it ‘does not feel war- 
ranted in presenting the draft at 
this time.” 

Behind this notice that a gen- 
eral compulsory labor law will not 
be urged looms the United States 
Supreme Court’s annulment of the 
wage section of the Kansas Indus- 
trial Court. 

What a change in four years! 

Then a Kansas Governor was 
favored for the Vice-Presidency 
because he resurrected a centuries- 
old English law for jailing strikers. 

He was pte eB throughout 
the land. His insipid utterances 
and absurd claims were treated as 
from a divinity. Men stood in 
awe before this mountebank, who 
is now forgotten. 

Statesmen of the Poindexter 
type sensed the vote-getting value 
of the ancient plan and added to 
the public hysteria and social de- 
moralization by favoring compul- 
sory labor laws. 

The American Bar Association 
joined the pack against labor, and 
these expounders of justice and 
law appointed a committee to pre- 
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pare uniform handcuff legislation. 
And then the bubble burst! The 
United States Supreme Court ruled 
that a state Legislature can not 
set wages by law. If there is any 
regulating to be done, that is the 
work of judges, said the court. 


While organized labor has won 
its fight against this form of com- 
pulsory labor, they must not de- 
lude themselves. They are con- 
fronted by the same menace in 
another and more insidious form. 

Advocates of compulsory labor 
now depend on the injunction 
judge and the workers’ well-known 
respect for. law, which. is capital- 
ized by judicial usurpers. 

It makes no difference to privi- 
lege whether a strike is broken by 
an injunction judge or by the 
police power of the state, but the 
latter system is less “smooth” than 
the injunction process. 

Jailing workers for violating a 
compulsory law has too many sen- 
sational elements to suit privilege. 
It is liable to arouse the masses. 

An injunction judge is the ideal 
servant of privilege. He says a 
strike is a “conspiracy.” He jails 
workers not for striking but for 
violating his order to desist from 
their “conspiracy.” They reply 
that their movement is a legal 
strike, and they insist on their 
rights. 

“Ha, ha! Defying government!” 
cries privilege, as all its publicity 
forces bring the public mind to ac- 
cept the views of the injunction 
judge. 

The result is the same as if a 
compulsory labor law were in 
force. The odium is placed on the 
workers not because they strike, 
but because they “maintain a con- 
spiracy in defiance of government.” 

Many citizens who oppose com- 
pulsory labor laws are confused by 
the injunction judge and they sup- 
port his chicanery and deceit. 

The injunction judge is the key- 
stone to the anti-union cheap-labor 


arch. He lives in an atmosphere of 
unselfish devotion to the cause of 
justice. In reality he is an aid to 
privilege and is an increasing 
menace to American ideals. 

His power can be broken 
through an enlightened public 
opinion. 

Citizens in all walks of life must 
be shown by labor that our Amer- 
ican institutions are threatened 
with creeping paralysis when ju- 
dicial usurpers are permitted to 
make laws, interpret them, and jail 
men for violating them. 

The injunction judge must go!— 
News Letter. 





When a man tires at the “slow 
progress” of the labor movement 
a good recipe is to stand off a bit 
and survey the work actually ac- 
complished. 





At this late date it ought not to 
be necessary to say that the labor 
union is a business institution— 
not a mutual admiration society. 





“RIGHTS OF PUBLIC” ARE 
NOT PARAMOUNT 


Washington.—The claim that 
the rights of the public are para- 
mount over the rights of employers 
and employed in the coal industry 
is rejected by the department of 
social action, National Catholic 
Welfare Council. 

In their weekly press service, 
the church men stamp this claim 
as “specious” and “misleading,” 
and that newspapers that make 
this claim indulge in “loose writ- 
ing.” 

“In the first place,” the state- 
ment says, “the consumers of 
anthracite coal are considerably 
less than half the total population 
of the country; therefore, they are 
not, in any accurate sense of the 
term, identical with the public. In 
the second place, the right of the 
public to be supplied with anthra- 
cite coal is not absolute; it is 
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limited by the rights of the mine 
workers and the mine operators. 

“If the miners and operators 
have obligations to the public, the 
public has likewise obligations to 
them. 

“In its report on the anthracite 
industry, the United States Coal 
Commission declares that the Gov- 
ernment has, or should have, 
power ‘to punish a conspiracy of 
either operators or miners, or both, 
directed against the general wel- 
fare of the people.’ It is an ugly 
word, ‘conspiracy.’ It recalls the 
antiquated days when all strikes 
were legally regarded as conspir- 
acies. Neither the commission nor 
the public is justified in thus 
stigmatizing and threatening 
either the miners or the operators 
for refusing to produce coal in con- 
ditions which they regard as un- 
just, so long as neither the com- 
mission nor the public has pro- 
vided principles and methods of 
determining the issues of justice. 

“After all, neither the miners 
nor the operators have the legal 
status of chattel slaves to the pub- 
lic. When the public says to 
miners and operators: ‘You must 
agree and you must produce coal— 
whether conditions be just or un- 
just is no affair of ours,’ it is act- 
ing the part of a tyrant and evad- 
ing its own responsibility.”—News 
Letter. 





UNFAIR JUDICIARY EXPOSED 
IN CHICAGO 


Chicago.—Organized labor in 
this city is conducting a vigorous 
campaign against injunction 
judges. The proverbial “last 
straw” was Federal Judge Carpen- 
ter’s order that non-union em- 
ployes of the Mitchell Brothers 
Company could not be asked to 
affiliate with the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Before these non- 
union employes could secure work 
at this plant they had to sign a 
contract that they will not join the 


union while so employed. This 
“vellow dog,” secured through the - 
necessities of workers, is protected 
by Judge Carpenter’s injunction. 

At a trade union conference in 
this city, which was addressed by 
President Gompers, the American 
Federation of Labor official was 
asked to appoint a committee of — 
fifteen to map out a resistance pro- 
gram. He appointed as chairman 
of this committee John Fitz- 
patrick, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. 

Seldom have trade unionists 
talked as plain as they did at this 
meeting. The judiciary was scored 
because of its injunction policy, 
and the “yellow dog” contract was 
declared contemptible by President 
Gompers, President Fitzpatrick, 
and John H. Walker and Victor A. 
Olander, president and secretary 
respectively of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor.—News Let- 
ter. 





BRITAIN’S WORKLESS ALARM 
BIG BUSINESS 


London, England.—Big busi- 
ness is becoming alarmed over the 
prospect of another unemployed 
winter and labor’s demand for a 
constructive program is receiving 
support from unexpected quarters. 

The business men are so earnest 
in their demand for unemployed 
relief that they are claiming 
credit for the unemployment pro- 
posals first urged by labor. This 
new attitude by big business is ex- 
plained by John R. Clynes, weli- 
known trade unionist and member 
of parliament: 

“When the percentage of unem- 
ployment was low, the margin was 
an accommodation to many em- 
ployers, but the number has 
swollen into an unbearable load, 
under which injured industry and 
over-burdened taxpayers and rate- 
payers alike stagger in search of 
a remedy.” 

Work, and not unemployment 
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doles, is labor’s solution of the 
unemployed problem, said Mr. 
Clynes. “Capital and efficiency 
can be got out of wages and work. 
Nothing can be got out of relief or 
doles,” he said. 

The trade unionist said he did 
not agree with the spokesman for 
big business that “certain work 
gives employment which is not of a 
skilled character, and provides 
only for men accustomed to hard 
manual labor. 

‘All work,” declared Mr. Clynes, 
“enlists some skilled service. To 
build a bridge or construct a sewer 
calls for the work of the iron 
moulder, steel smelter, engineer 
and transport worker, as well as 
the service of clerks, surveyors and 
architects.”—News Letter. 


PROFITS ARE PILED UP; ALL 
RECORDS BROKEN 


New York.—Wall street reports 
that industry has smashed all 
records and with increased cash 
and working capital it was never 
in a stronger position. 

Profits of undreamed size have 
been piled up by these captains o 
industry and billions of dollars 
have been added to their industrial 
wealth. This process has con- 
tinued while big business deplores 
“high” wages and a scarcity of 
labor. 

Wall street figures show that 
profits have been enormous, and 
have even surprised the industr 
barons themselves. Annual re- 
ports from 141 representative com- 
panies show a gain of $2,505,989,- 
582 in working capital the past 
eight years. This means that after 
these companies paid dividends, 
fancy salaries to directors and 
executives and stored away vast 
sums in depreciation and main- 
tenance funds, there yet remains 
more than two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars in cash and in paper 
that can be quickly converted to 
cash. 








It is shown that during these 
eight years the steel trust reduced 
its capital liabilities (paid off 
debts) to the amount of $89,346,- 
357 while at the same time its 
enormous profits made it possible 
to add $293,264,538 to its working 
capital. 

These terrific profits are again 
shown in the report of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, which reduced 
its bonded debt $4,308,500 and 
added $21,325,011 to working 
capital. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Com- 
pany reduced its liabilities $1,600,- 
000 and added $24,752,058 to 
working capital. 

Corn products’ reduced its 
bonded debt $9,456,247 and added 
$29,908,397 to working capital. 

Similar gains are reported by 
United States Rubber, DuPont 
Powder, Swift & Co., American 
Telephone and Telegraph and 
other combinations. 

Never in history has such a 
golden stream flowed into the cof- 
fers of the few.—News Letter. 





EIGHT-HOUR STEEL DAY 
‘“‘“SURPRISES”’ EDITOR 


New York.—The Annalist, a 
financial publication in this city, is 
surprised that the eight-hour day 
is bringing a high class of labor to 
the steel industry. The editor also 
states that there is no labor short- 
age. When one recalls the doleful 
prophecies of the steel barons, this 
statement by the Annalist is of in- 
terest: 

“There is no complaint, what- 
ever, from the manufacturers of a 
shortage of available labor. 

“Curiously enough, the adver- 
tisement which the eight-hour day 
has received in the last month or so 
has attracted a considerable num- 
ber of laborers to the mill centers, 
and the new laborers seem to be 
of a higher grade than the steel 
companies ordinarily have been 
able to attract.” 
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In no section has the claim been 
made that the steel mills find it 
impossible to operate because of a 
labor scarcity. Instead, history 
again repeats—the shorter work 
day is proving successful. 

Steel interests have as yet failed 
to raise prices 15 per cent, which 
they claimed would be necessary if 
the twelve-hour day were aban- 
doned. Every claim of the steel 
barons is being refuted, just as 
was predicted by organized labor 
and the many investigators who 


studied this question.—News Let-. 


ter. 


FARMERS ARE GOUGED BY 
HARVESTER TRUST 


Madison, Wis.—The harvester 
trust and its method of fleecing the 
farmer is explained in the current 
issue of La Follette’s Magazine. 
The trust was organized twenty 
years ago with a stock issue of 
$120,000,000. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
took $3,451,893.34 of this amount 
“for services rendered and for 
legal expenses.” In 1903 and 1904 
the trust acquired three competing 
plants and operated them secretly 
for several years. After nine 
years of the most merciless ex- 
ploitation, the government started 
legal proceedings against the com- 
bine. These proceedings were 
postponed during the war, and the 
trust took full advantage of its op- 
portunity to again play the role of 
highwayman. During this period 
agents of the trust conducted a 
campaign of “education” among 
the farmers. 

“Speeches were made, editorials 
were written and pamphlets were 
circulated to convince the farmer 
that implement prices were high 
because the manufacturers were 
paying excessive wages to labor, 
and that the farmer himself was 
responsible for high prices, inas- 
much as farm products, an im- 
portant element in the cost of liv- 
ing, were bringing peak prices. 


“Strange to say, when the 


farmer was deflated in 1919, and 
farm prices suddenly slumped, the 
‘economic law’ cited by the har- 
vester trust during the war did not 
operate to bring a decrease in the 
price of farm implements. The 
trust continued to ‘soak’ the 
farmer, and its prices today, based 
on the same methods of arbitrary 
price-fixing which prevailed dur- 
ing the war, are so excessive that 
the farmer is unable to purchase 
needed equipment.’”—News Letter. 





RIDICULE FOR MAGNUS 
JOHNSON 


The recent Minnesota senatorial 
election that resulted in the elec- 
tion of Magnus Johnson has made 
Wall street disconsolate. The Wall 
Street Journal is furious, and 
snarls about. “the cowardice in 
politics since the institution of the 
popular election of senators.” The 
frame of mind of this moneybags 
editor is black indeed. Listen to 
this wail: 

“The Adamson law, the grain 
futures act, the La Follette Sea- 
men’s law, the wasted valuation of 
the railroads (another piece of La 
Follette quackery) were all ex- 
torted from Congress by terror- 
ism.” 

Well, it is surely gratifying to 
know that the influence of the 
easy-money men is waning. Abu- 
sive language will not help them 
to recover lost ground. The at- 
tempt of certain over-polished 
newspaper editors to ridicule the 
new senator because he is only a 
plain farmer, and a “Swede” 
farmer at that, will only react on 
the traducers. Abraham Lincoln, 
the greatest figure in American 
history, received similar treatment 
in his days. Today his defamers 
have been forgotten, but Lincoln’s 
name and fame receives added lus- 
ter each year. 

So, while Magnus may shock the 
dignity of the well-groomed gen- 
tlemen who have occupied the 
Senate seats for years, they will 
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ultimately learn to respect him and 
probably learn to appreciate that 
unless they change their attitude 
toward the producers, a lot more 
of them will be told to stay home 
and a flock of Magnus Johnsons 
will walk into the Senate chamber 
with credentials to reserved seats. 
—Seamen’s Journal. 





HIGH AND LOW TIDES IN 
LABOR UNIONS 


The last twelve months have not 
been as progressive ones in some 
respects in the labor union move- 
ment as was desired or as might 
have been if all labor unions had 
maintained the degree of activity 
that should have been done during 
that year interval. 

Labor union business, like that 
of any other, has its peak and off 
years, and it doesn’t pay to take 
on too much of the cocksureness 
because of the one, nor an undue 
quantity of despondency because of 
the other. 

Their business will never reach 
the peak condition, nor remain 
very closely thereto, only as there’s 
a general effort on part of all labor 
union memberships to attain such 
apex status, and a corresponding 
sustaining effort to keep it there. 

New recruits are constantly en- 
tering the productive labor forces 
to take the places of vacancies 
caused by death, resignation and 
removals from other causes. 

It’s one of the prime factors of 
labor unions to keep in constantly 
close touch with this new blood, the 
future custodians of all human or- 
ganizations. So, when labor re- 
cruits come among us, under fair 
conditions, it should be our busi- 
ness to not only welcome them as 
co-workers in useful service, as 
producers and distributors of 
things essential to the well-being 
of all, but as well to enlighten them 
regarding the working conditions 
they are taking on to earn their 
living. 


That is one of the most vital of 
duties connected with the work of 
labor unions, and one that is too 
often neglected, with subsequent 
costly results to those guilty of 
such neglect and disrespect to- 
wards new recruits entering craft 
services with the best of motives 
when so doing. 

In no business, profession or 
vocation, is there a monopoly on 
human intelligence or endeavors 
when imbedded in a person with 
fair determinations to develop and 
use them. 

All might better realize this at 
the beginning, when new employes 
are entering services, with which 
they themselves are connected 
rather than neglect to deal fairly 
with them when undergoing their 
apprenticeship period and alienat- 
ing their good will while doing so. 

Young employes very often bet- 
ter appreciate the consistency of 
affiliating themselves into unions 
best representing their craft work 
than they later on do. 

So, whatever exists in the minds 
of labor unionists in the way of 
animus regarding their attitude 
towards new recruits coming into 
the service should be eliminated 
therefrom for the good of the 
unions themselves, and the general 
public as well. 

Then, too, in far too many in- 
stances, there exists a too great de- 
gree of apathy and indifference 
that always tends towards re- 
duced labor union membership and 
causes so much vacillating as to 
their union or non-union affilia- 
tions, which, besides working to 
the detriment of the unstable in- 
dividuals themselves, impedes the 
progress of the unions represent- 
ing their craft work on account of 
reduced memberships when al] the 
while trying to bring about and 
maintain better conditions for 
even those so careless and unmind- 
ful of their own protection. 

The condition and importance of 
continuous good standing in craft 
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labor unions should ever be a most 
important one in the minds of all 
workers. 

Lapses in payment of dues 
necessary to support them have 
wrought such havoc in the lives of 
the families of those who have 
been so indifferent about them that 
the warnings of such neglect 
should afford such an impressive 
lesson to all that harken at all to 
them that it should cause a better 
realization of the importance of 
labor unions and necessity of all 
workers being affiliated with them 
according to their craft vocation. 

As gloomy as some workers may 
be regarding the fluctuations in 
memberships of the craft unions, 
there’s no just place in them for 
the pessimistic mind. 

Their hopes and accomplish- 
ments may have their high and ebb 
period marks, but there’s no ques- 
tion about there being a wonder- 
fully active union tide all the 
while. Neither is there any ques- 
tion of doubt but what the peak 
tide of such union effort could be 
considerably elevated, as compared 
with any past achievements, if all 
their membership became _ thor- 
oughly imbued in their desires to 
so have them and by their actions 
to see that such a condition be 
achieved. It can be done, and it’s 
the part and duty of every “bloom- 
in’” one of us, in whatever labor 
union we belong, to do all within 
our power to see that ebb tide is 
changed into a high tide—and 
right in our own union is our 
place to work. But it requires 
work.—Switchmen’s Journal. 





THE UNORGANIZED WORK- 
ERS ARE WORST ENEMIES 
OF LABOR 


Conditions demand that we 
write again about the workers’ 
worst enemy—not the unscrupu- 
lous employer, but the unorganized 
workers who fail to organize and 
stand up and fight like real men, 


and who are always offering some 
feeble excuse for stealing things 
created by others, for their con- 
temptible selfishness and cow- 


ardice. 


When we speak about people 
who are daily helping the labor 
haters to destroy real manhood, 
who refuse to fight their own bat- 
tles; people who always run away 
from a fight and lack the courage 
to defend themselves, who are deaf 
to reason, and who are so weak and 
stupid they won’t even protest 
their own wrongs—when we speak 
about such people, things must be 
said very plainly, in fact, bluntly, 
and these words will harm no one. 

The organized workers are 
struggling against the most shame- 
ful odds, fighting with every ounce 
of their strength to retain what 
few conditions they have and és- 
tablish a better day— not alone for 
ourselves, but for all. And where 
are the unorganized? Right where 
they have always been—riding on 
our backs, too blind and cowardly 
to attempt to help even themselves; 
always cringing at the feet of the 
employers like a dog before its 
master; always the dupes of their 
enemies; always allowing them- 
selves to be used to betray, knife 
in the back and beat down the peo- 
ple who do their fighting—the 
trade unionists. 

Parasites, traitors and grafters 
that they are—what do they care 
about the sacrifices, the bruises 
and the wounds of the union 
workers who keep them from go- 
ing back to jungle days? What do 
they care about men being square 
with one another? About such a 
thing as honor and principle? 
What matters it to them that the 
union workers bear all the bur- 
dens in an effort to get more for 
all. Absolutely nothing! They 
are without shame, pride or under- 
standing—always ready to grab 
everything that comes their way 
and contribute nothing in return. 

Again we appeal to all members 
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to help drive this situation home to 
the unorganized, and to show them 
if it were not for their apathy the 
enemies of the people would be 
helpless. There are many who can 
be aroused, who are thoughtless 
and can be made to change their 
course. Every member must help. 

If you have not already done so, 
see that permanent organizing 
committees are appointed at once 
by your local, and see that they re- 
port regularly and function prop- 
erly. 

With your help we can beat 
down the hypocritical excuses of- 
fered by the unorganized. We can 
easily show many that they have 
nothing to lose by joining us, but 
everything to gain; and that they 
will have every reason to be proud. 
We can make many realize what it 
means to be a man. We can in- 
fluence many to join us now, when 
the going is hard—not tomorrow, 
when it will be easier.—Exchange. 
OUR ORGANIZATIONS ARE 

ONLY WHAT THE MEM- 

BERS MAKE THEM 


Human societies are of such use- 
fulness or detriment as their con- 
stituents make them, or acquiesce 
in others fashioning them. Labor 
unions are no exception to this 
rule. Most every association had 
in its inception a commendable 
cause for existence and a noble 
mission to fulfill, The purpose 
may have been of a temporary or 
perpetual nature, but as a rule, 
timely and praiseworthy. 

In the case of trades unions 
they were conceived in the minds 
of studious and fearless pioneers 
who realized that only through 
concerted efforts could inimical 
conditions be fairly and success- 
fully met and overcome. For many 
years capitalistic influences have 
been concentrating their powers 
and grouping them into suitably 
arranged units with which to an- 
tagonize and defeat everything 


considered detrimental to their 
interests. And since the question 
of profits were ever the anticipated 
goal of such influences, any body 
of workers seeking to acquire a 
larger share of the profits their 
labor earned have had invoked 
against them everything possible 
in the way of maledictions to dis- 
credit their efforts towards the 
hope of attainments of such pur- 
poses. So labor’s battle for those 
commendable things—looking to- 
wards a more equitable division of 
its products and enjoyments of its 
just share of same—has been a 
constant one for ages. And so it 
must be as long as the business 
system seeks exorbitant profits 
from labor. 

So while necessary for organ- 
ized labor bodies to come to the 
front to protect the real producers 
from economic extortion, their 
cause for existence is most just 
and their work most creditable. 
They ask no apology for their be- 
ing; they challenge the right of 
every corporation to legally or 
illegally retain from them that 
which belongs to them; when in an 
aggressive, healthy condition they 
fight every invasion of greed pitted 
against them. But trade unions 
are only what their members make 
them; they are mere reflexes of the 
calibre of which they are com- 
posed. 

No individual member of a labor 
union can shift his or her per- 
sonal responsibilities on to an- 
other; all either do their duty in 
the premises manfully or flunk on 
the job. In the one case all mem- 
bers benefit because of their serv- 
ices; in the other, all suffer be- 
cause of failure to perform them. 
Baker. 





The brotherhood of man can not 
be brought out by fine phrases and 
well-sounding resolutions. We 
must realize it by our actions. It 
is what we do that makes us 
friends or foes of our fellow men. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON SAID: 


The great object of my fear is the 
Federal Judiciary. That body, like 
gravity, ever acting, with noiseless 
foot and unalarming advance, 
gained ground step by step, and 
holding what it gains is engulfing 
insidiously the special govern- 
ments into the jaws of that which 
feeds them. 

There is no danger that I appre- 
hend so much as the consolidation 
of our government by the noiseless 
and therefore unalarming instru- 
mentality of the Supreme Court. 
This is the form in which Fed- 
eralism now arrays itself, and con- 
solidation is the present principle 
of distinction between republicans 
and the pseudo-republicans but 
real federalists. 

Where the press is free, and 
every man able to read, all is safe. 

The only security of all is in a 
free press. The force of public 
opinion can not be resisted, when 
permitted freely to be expressed. 
The agitation it produces must be 
submitted to. It is necessary to 
keep the waters pure. 

The press is the best instrument 
for enlightening the mind of man, 
and improving him as a rationally, 
moral and social being. 

It is not wisdom alone, but pub- 
lic confidence in that wisdom which 
can support an administration. 

True wisdom does not lie in 
mere practice without principle. 
Lay down true principles and ad- 
here to them inflexibly. Do not be 
frightened into their surrender by 
the alarms of the timid, or the 
croakings of wealth against the 
ascendency of the people. 

An individual thinking himseif 
injured, makes more noise than a 
state. 

The dignity and stability of 
government in all its branches, the 
morals of the people and every 
blessing of society, depend so much 
upon an upright and skillful ad- 
ministration of justice, that the 


judicial power ought to be distinct 
from both the legislative and 
executive, and independent upon 
both, that so it may be a check 
upon both, as both should be 
checks upon that. 


DESERT ANTI-UNIONISTS TO 
GET SKILLED MEN 


Chicago.—Because a group of 
150 anti-union business men, 
known as the Landis Committee, 
can not furnish skilled non-union 
men, three of the largest contract- 
ing firms in this country have 
withdrawn their affiliation to the 
committee. 

The committee is a_ self-con- 
stituted body that took upon itself 
the task of enforcing an arbitra- 
ticn award by former Federal 
Judge Landis, two years ago. Sev- 
eral of the unions insisted he ruled 
on questions that were not in- 
cluded in the original controversy. 
To retaliate, the Landis Committee 
assumed complete charge of the 
building industry, and declared for 


-the anti-union shop where trades 


refused to accept the award. The 
committee has imported thousands 
of workers to this city to carry out 
their program, and this at a time 
when they and their kind were 
screaming for more liberal immi- 
gration laws to “supply the labor 
shortage.”—News Letter. 


To end bitter class strife, to 
promote peace and plenty, a genu- 
ine harmony of interest between 
all workers who add to the wealth 
and happiness of the community, 
to secure to the children their right 
to childhood and its dreams, to 
clear the way for those who shall 
come after us, to build up manhood 
and womanhood rather than a 
bogus prosperity not shared by its 
creators—these are the lofty as- 
pirations that inspire the men and 
women of the Labor Movement.— 
Seamen’s Journal. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE consensus of opinion of business men in many eastern cities 

j is that industrial conditions do not look as healthy or as bright at 
the present time as they did three or four months ago. The busi- 

ness world is somewhat fearful as to what is liable to happen during 
the winter and spring, but then the business and capitalistic world is 
always worrying about something. The more money they make the 
more they want to make. Of course, Labor is interested because the 
laborers suffer more than any other class if a general depression in 
business obtains. This year, according to all reports that we have been 
able to get hold of, there was never such an abundance of crops, the 
wheat and corn crop exceeding in abundance the expectations of the 
most extreme thinkers. The only trouble is that the farmers can not 
secure sufficient railroad cars in which to make shipment of their grain. 

The coal question is settled, and, in the anthracite field at least, 
the workers will continue at work during the next two years. Every 
railroad car in the country fit for operation is being used and operated 
twenty-four hours of the day, consequently the railroads are busy. 
Now then, if the railroads are busy, and the coal miners are busy, and 
crops are abundant, this should be sufficient to stabilize business and 
employment during the coming year. However, we hear the cry from 
the financial interests of the country that we produce more than we 
consume, and consequently we must find a market outside of our own 
country for our surplus. The countries in Europe seem to be in such 
an unsettled, poverty-stricken condition that it is impossible for us to 
sell our surplus over there, due to the fact that they can not pay us in 
real money for our products. The whole bone of contention at the 
present time is that Europe is in such a disturbed condition that it can 
not buy or pay for our goods. The solution therefore of this question 
seems to be that we must settle the European situation if we can. Per- 
haps we can do nothing, but in order to continue our own prosperity 
we should, at least, endeavor to bring about a better understanding be- 
tween those countries over there who are at each other’s throats and 
who by their actions are creating poverty, destitution and pestilence 
month after month. The cold-blooded defiance of Mussolini, represent- 
ing the Italian people, refusing to consider arbitration in the case of 
an injury done to Italy, proves conclusively that there is no such thing 
as considering that there is any binding or honorable contract existing 
between the countries in Europe. The people of Europe can be more 
quickly aroused to enter war today than they were in 1914, the begin- 
ning of the World War. 

If there is anything that the working people of our country should 
endeavor to protect themselves against it is another war, except, as 
ofttimes stated, a war in defense of our country. The modern war 
method of destroying millions of human lives is nothing more or less 
than savagery re-instituted in the world. There is no question but what 
if present conditions continue in European countries, absolute poverty, 
a slg and misery is going to prevail and those things lead to revo- 
ution. 
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The last report from Great Britain, with the harvest not entirely 
over, is that there are over 1,700,000 workers out of employment. 

No one on this side of the water can understand the conditions pre- 
vailing in Germany and in Russia. Some of the other countries, such 
as France, Spain, Italy and Greece, are so eaten up with high taxation 
to maintain their governments and their military organizations that 
nearly one-half of what the workers earn is taken away in taxes. No 
chain was ever made to stand more than a certain amount of pressure, 
and the strain on the countries in Europe is becoming so great that it 
is only a question of how long will it be before there is a general revolu- 
tion, which is not going to be a bloodless revolution. 

Well, you might say, in what way is this our business? What have 
we to do with conditions over there? Let.them settle their own affairs. 
That is foolish, and is like the trade unionist who asks, “What is it to 
me if the other unions go on strike?” “If the other unions make a 
mistake, they have to suffer.” That is the poorest and silliest kind of 
reasoning, because when one union becomes involved in trouble and 
loses its fight, it has a tendency to affect and weaken the entire labor 
movement of the country. If one, two or six countries become involved 
in war, it is more than likely that other countries will be drawn in. 

In the late fearful and disastrous World War, which started in 
1914, the original participants in this war were Austria and Servia. 
The crown prince of Austria was assassinated by the Servians and up 
to that time little had been heard of Servia, but before the end of three 
months, Russia, Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, England, and other 
countries, were involved in the conflict. We, on this side of the water, 
believed it impossible to drag us into the conflict, but it was not long 
until Germany began sinking our ships. At first she apologized and 
then she said, “You are bringing food and ammunition to the enemy 
and we are going to sink all of your ships and make no apology.” Then 
after two years of war, in which we did not participate, we were forced, 
in order to protect our rights as a country, to enter the conflict. 

We loaned to the countries over there enormous sums of money 
and other materials and they now refuse to pay back this money, offer- 
ing the excuse that they are unable to pay. The masses of workers in 
this country are now being taxed millions each year to pay to the banks 
some of the money which the government borrowed and loaned the 
European countries, which countries now somewhat despise us. For 
the next fifty years the workers and their families will be paying taxes 
because of the debt created by the war. In addition to this we lost 
100,000 of our best men and we have perhaps 300,000 others who are 
permanently disabled, either mentally or physically, many of whom will 
never be what they were before the war, and we believed for two or 
three years after the beginning of the war that we would never enter 
that conflict. 

If another war was to take place in Europe there is no question 
but what the promoters of the war would find some way in which to 
entangle us. Part of their game would be to offer some insult to our 
country, do some injury to our nation, which would make it impossible 
for us to stay out. 

Because of those reasons and because I abhor war and the un- 
necessary destruction of human life and also the unnecessary expendi- 
ture of hundreds of millions of dollars, which means never-ending taxa- 
tion for the working people, and because it is only human that men 
should expect those handling the reins of government to protect them, 
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something should be done to prevent future wars. But, to get back to 
where we started, until such time as conditions in Europe become some- 
what stabilized there will always be some nervousness on the part of 
American business that a general industrial depression is just around 
the corner. 


of the earthquake is perhaps the most appalling affair of its kind 

ever experienced or related in world history. The loss of over 
100,000 lives and hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of property has 
staggered the imagination of the human race. But from out the wreck 
of misery and disaster may come a better understanding when the 
little “yellow man” realizes that in his hour of darkness all mankind 
was his friend. 

The contribution of the United States to Japan was over ten mil- 
lion dollars in money and the assistance and help of hundreds of Red 
Cross workers, besides innumerable other services rendered the gov- 
ernment and people of Japan. This should have a tendency to elimi- 
nate and destroy the century-old prejudice that exists amongst the 
Japanese people against the white race and should prove to them that 
after all the United States is a real friend and not the supposed or 
imaginary enemy that many of the people in Japan believe it to be. 
This awful disaster will have a beneficial result in this direction at 
least. It may be the means of bringing about a better understanding 
and closer relationship between our country and Japan. Japan will 
have her hands full for some years to come endeavoring to rebuild what 
this disaster has destroyed and while doing so will not have much time 
to think over other world problems. 

The Trade Union Movement of our country, through the American 
Federation of Labor, issued an appeal to the workers to help in every 
way possible the homeless sufferers of Japan, and the response, we 
understand, has been magnificent. 

While there are certain fundamental principles upon which the 
workers in America and those in Japan differ, or, to go further, upon 
which the two governments can not agree, this did not prevent the 
workers in America from contributing to the aid of the sufferers in 
Japan in their dark hour of need and despair. 


Tor fearful destruction of life and property in Japan as a result 


Be ever watchful of the fellow who is continually whispéring in 
your ear, “Watch this fellow.” The man who has not courage enough 
to face a man and make his charge in the open, instead of sneaking 
around corners and insinuating that there is something crooked in so- 
and-so. Such a man needs watching himself. 

There is nothing more contemptible than the man who injures the 
character of another when the injured one has no chance to defend him- 
self. 


HERE is much that we would like to say about the new President, 
Mr. Coolidge, but, perhaps it would not be considered good eti- 
quette to say anything so soon. However, what is the use of try- 
ing to say nice things when one does not mean them? What is the use 
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of trying to create the impression that something is true when you 
know that it is not true? 

When the workers of the country are confronted with real facts, 
when it is a question of their bread and butter or of justice being done 
them, why should we stand on formality? The writer, therefore, ven- 
tures to say that President Coolidge is not going to be of any great 
assistance to the working masses. During his years of public service 
he was unqualifiedly a corporation man as well as an accident. I knew 
him as Governor of Massachusetts, where I lived for a number of years, 
and he never did a thing for the workers, always taking the safe course 
of saying nothing and doing nothing substantial. 

He became. Vice-President of the United States as a result of the 
police strike in Boston, but the truth of the matter is he had nothing 
whatever to do with the strike, as the strike was entirely under the 
direction of Commissioner Curtis, whose brutality to the strikers can 
not be described in writing. Curtis represented the manufacturers and 
the labor-hating employers of Massachusetts and he brutally refused 
to give the striking policemen any consideration even when they were 
willing to admit that they had made a mistake. 

The Commissioner of Police of Boston is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and has full power over the policemen employed by the city of 
Boston, and that city has to pay the bills of the Commissioner appointed 
by the Governor. The mayor or city government has nothing to do 
with the police force. No such condition exists in any other large city 
in our country. 

A committee representing the policemen of Boston during the 
strike were given some encouragement by Mr. Coolidge that he would 
do something for them, but nothing was done because he was of such 
a milk-and-water nature that he was afraid to take a stand and Curtis 
told him that he was master of the job and would handle the situation. 
However, because of the bugaboo of law-and-order he was elected Vice- 
President, and you know the rest. Therefore, if we get anything like 
favorable recommendations for Labor from the President it will be a 
big disappointment to the writer, who is expecting nothing favorable 
for the workers from the new President of our great country. There is 
a possibility, because of the fact that the masses of workers are lining 
up pretty strongly against the present administration, that the leaders 
in Washington may decide to throw out a few crumbs and try to bluff 
the workers into believing that they are their friends. If such a pro- 
ceeding obtains, it will not emanate from the President but will come 
from some of his advisors who will endeavor to work night and day to 
the end that the present political party may continue in power. 

Let’s hope for the best, however, as surely things can not be any 
worse for the next two years than they have been for the past two years 
with injunctions, court decisions, adverse legislation and everything 
imaginable being done against the workers. With everything possible 
being done against the workers, still the organizations of labor are 
moving onward and upward. 

If the workers will only realize that they must depend upon their 
own organizations; if they will but realize that they must bring about 
the necessary changes desired by complete organization; if they will 
only understand the necessity of their refusing to quarrel amongst 
themselves, and be united, banding all of their energies against their 
enemies, there will be little need for fear on the part of the toilers as 
to what political party controls the Government. 
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He that is not with us is against us. 


any good to anyone. 


No middle-of-road fellow is 


Give me the fellow who is up and outspoken as 


to where he stands on any thing. I have no use for the washey chap 
who is always on the fence waiting to make up his mind which way 
he wants to jump. Such a fellow is a weakling and is not the man 


for me. 
a stand one way or another. 


I like a man who is a man. One who has the courage to take 





WHAT FOUR MORE SCHOOL 
YEARS MEAN IN WAGES 


“Education means better jobs at 
higher wages,” is the slogan that 
the United States Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of La- 
bor is using in a new campaign to 
persuade boys and girls to stay in 
school as long as possible. 

Comparing the wages of a group 
of children who left school at four- 
teen years of age with another 
group who left at eighteen years of 
age, the bureau finds: 

At twenty-five years of age the 
boy who remained in schoo] until 
eighteen had received over $2,000 
more salary than the boy who left 
at fourteen and was then receiving 
over $900 a year more. 

This is equivalent to an invest- 
ment of $18,000 at 5 per cent. Can 
a boy increase his capital as fast 
any other way? 

From this point on the salary 
of the better educated boy will rise 
still more rapidly, while the earn- 
ings of the boy who left school at 
fourteen will increase but little. 
The difference in wages is the dif- 
ference between skilled and un- 
skilled labor. It shows, says the 
Children’s Bureau, that a position 
with a future and steadily increas- 
ing wages requires school train- 
ing.—Exchange. 





EVADE EIGHT-HOUR LAW 


Denver—Those workers who be- 
lieve all that is necessary to se- 
cure the eight-hour day is to pass 
a law are being disillusioned. 

There is an eight-hour law for 
women in this state, but it is being 
ignored in this city. A laundry 


proprietor openly flaunts the law 
and has declared: “I have a dozen 
big business men behind me.” The 
State Industrial Commission re- 
fuses to act, and the district attor- 
ney takes the same position. 

Under the law, it is illegal for 
a woman to work overtime. This 
places her between two fires—she 
is discharged by the boss if she re- 
fuses to work overtime, and she is 
fined if she does. 

This brilliant piece of states- 
manship is taken advantage of by 
long-hour employes who tell 
women employes that they will be 
fined if they admit that they work 
— than eight hours.—News Let- 
er. 


ONE LITTLE ITEM THAT 
TELLS OF THE WASTAGE 
RESULTING FROM WAR 


Buildings erected at Camp 
Meade, Md., on the outskirts of 
Washington, to house soldiers dur- 
ing the war were sold this week by 
the United States Government for 
$250,000. The buildings, equip- 
ment, and fixtures cost the govern- 
ment $10,000,000 in 1917. The 
sale price represents a net loss of 
$9,750,000. 

Scores of similar camps and can- 
tonments erected during the war 
for the government by private 
profiteers show similar immense 
losses. 

The Camp Meade buildings sold 
number 1,082, all frame, and in- 
clude the old base hospital, the 
morgue, several fire stations, many 
barracks, storehouses, _ stables, 
blacksmith shops, garages, mess 
halls, and other structures. 
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Providence, R. I. 


Daniel J. Tobin, President, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I delayed writing you because 
there were a few matters to be 
cleaned up in relation to our strike 
so I am now in a position to say 
that we have all of our people 
working and room for a few more. 

First, I want to thank you, both 
for myself and our local union, for 
your great support in our strike. 
Surely you did us great, for in this 
city financial support from the In- 
ternational Unions to their locals 
is unheard of and only applied in 
a few cases. In our case your sup- 
port was noted by all the leaders in 
the movement here and many com- 
mented on the splendid showing 
made by our International. I want 
to say that we in this city greatly 
appreciate it and we desire on be- 
half of our International Union 
and yourself that you accept our 
sincere thanks for your support in 
this way during our recent strike. 

I did as you said in one of your 
previous letters and did not have 
the men go back to work until they 
had voted in the meeting. All of 
the men received two dollars per 
week increase. It is the best set- 
tlement that we could make and 
one of the firms that we struck 
stated that they would consider all 
the conditions as in the past, that 
is, they would employ only mem- 
bers of our union. 

‘We have gained over 130 mem- 
bers, that is, we have taken into 
our union since the strike the men 
that were our helpers in the yards 
and have also taken in men from a 
yard that we never had before, 
and, of course, it will be a case of 
those men keeping up the union, 
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and if they do, we will regain all 
that we lost in the strike, for the 
dealers will not want a coal strike 
in this section for a long time to 
come. 

I am in hopes that we can keep 
up our membership and I am go- 
ing to devote my time to this local 
union and I give you my word that 
I will make it warm for any of the 
present membership who do not 
pay their dues. 

I can not say too much in praise 
of John Gillespie for he surely did 
us a great service and was right 
with us at all times. Secretary 
Hughes was right there every time 
our benefits were due and not once 
did we have to wait for them, so 
you can realize why we are so ap- 
preciative of the services rendered 
by you and the International Union 
and we will do our level best to 
keep up. I can assure you we did 
all that we could to win the strike 
and it is my opinion they will 
think many times before they let 
us out on strike again. 

I want you to excuse my delay 
in writing you and again assuring 
you of our appreciation of what 
was done for us at our time of 
trouble, hoping that your health 
and strength will allow you to con- 
tinue, for many years to come, over 
the future welfare of the men en- 
gaged at our craft, and with best 
wishes, we. are, 

Fraternally yours, 
Lawrence A. Grace, 
Secretary Local 180. 





St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 18, 1923. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, General President, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


As President of the Teamsters’ 
Joint Council No. 13 of St. Louis, 
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I desire, through space in our 
Journal, to acquaint our member- 
ship in general with the fact that 
the Taxicab Chauffeurs Union No. 
405, which has been on strike 
against the Yellow Taxicab Com- 
pany of St. Louis, since January 1, 
1922, recently succeeded in mak- 
ing a settlement with this com- 
pany, under a closed shop agree- 
ment ending December 31, 1924, 
providing an increase in pay for 
1924, the old scale being in effect 
until December 31, 1923. 

This settlement was obtained 
while depositions were being taken 
in an injunction suit filed against 
Local No. 405 by the Yellow Taxi- 
cab Company, who sought to re- 
strain members and others, 
through court proceedings, from 
committing acts of violence they 
were not guilty of committing dur- 
ing the twenty months’ strike. 

This settlement was brought 
about by a committee from the 
Joint Council, composed of Vice- 
President Murphy, Charles Lan- 
President of Local No. 600 
and myself, also a committee from 
Local No. 405 composed of Charles 
Planett, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Arthur Rodgers, Business Agent, 
and W. Reeton, President. 

These two committees after nu- 
merous conferences with represen- 
tatives of the Yellow Taxicab Com- 
pany, were successful only through 
the wide experience and able ef- 
ficiency of Auditor G. W. Briggs, 
who was also of great assistance in 
securing a 10 per cent increase in 
pay, vacation and other conces- 
sions for Local No. 603 for the 
year 1923-1924. 

The teamsters movement in St. 
Louis as a whole is in splendid 
shape, success and progress being 
made and maintained through per- 
fect harmony and sincere co-opera- 
tion existing here and we trust 
similar conditions prevail through- 
out the entire Teamsters Move- 
ment and will ever continue so. 

Our objection in bringing this 
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matter to the attention of our 
membership in general is to show 
that when the members of any 
union stick together they can win. 

I remain, with best wishes and 
kindest regards, 

Yours fraternally, 
H. R. Norman, President, 
Joint Council No. 13. 
BE GLAD OF THE HARD 
VICTORIES 

Do not be satisfied with easy 
victories. That which you can win 
without trying is not worth 
winning, as a rule. No one gets 
far whose daily work does not cost 
him sweat of body and spirit. No 
character becomes strong which 
does not grow by resistance to 
temptations which grapple fiercely. 
Even the friend best worth having 
is not won until you have proved 
your worth. Be glad of the hard 
victories. Leave the easy ones for 
those who are contented with the 
second rate. 

TENANTS ORGANIZE 

New York.—A movement rep- 
resenting 3,000,000 individuals has 
been launched in this city to fight 
the greedy policy of landlords. The 
meeting pledged itself to match 
every dollar of the landlords’ fund 
with a tenant who would vote in 
the fall elections for candidates 
pledged to extend the term of the 
emergency rent law.—News Let- 
ter. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The number 
of printers receiving strike bene- 
fits in the struggle of the Interna- 


tional Typographical Union for 
the forty-four-hour week decreased 
in the month of August from 3,000 
to 2,108 according to the monthly 
report prepared at headquarters of 
the union here. In the twenty- 
eight months of the strike’s dura- 
tion the union has collected $15,- 
810,503.81 in strike dues and has 
expended $14,673,565.58. 
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Local Union No. 807 of New York was successful recently in 
reaching an agreement and signing up with their employers, obtaining 
an increase in wages for its membership of about five dollars a week. 
This local has about 3,000 members. Is there any other institution that 
does so much for its membership on the investment of a few cents each 
month in the form of dues? 


In a conference held in Chicago with the officials of the Express 
Company for the purpose of endeavoring to interpret the recent de- 
cision of the United States Labor Board in the case of the express 
drivers and chauffeurs, who are members of our organization, we were 
somewhat successful in straightening out points that were almost im- 
possible to understand. The Railroad Wage Board, with its over 
abundance of intelligence, renders decisions that lawyers, doctors and 
labor men find worse than the most complicated form of conundrum. 


Those who still believe in government ownership of industries, 
which also means government regulation of trade unions, even to the 
extent of telling them that they can not strike against the government; 
those foolish individuals, who call themselves trade unionists, should 
have to do business for a little while with the Railroad Labor Board 
and see how nice it is to try to get along with a Board that is stacked 
against Labor, and this Board was instituted by an Act of Government. 
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of 
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ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... .75 a pair 
Watch Charms .._ 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 








I 222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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